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VII.— THE BEDROOM. 

OR a long time the importance of the 
bedchamber was hardly appreciated. 
It was used as a reception room down 
to the French Revolution and after. 
In mediaeval times it was commonly 
the general living-room, or when it 
was not, it was little more than a 
Trappist's cell ; and that was also 
the case with Greek and Roman 
bedrooms. In short, either the bed 
was an article of furniture which 
might be set up in any room, how- 
ever otherwise made use of, or, it one had a partic- 
ular room to sleep in, he was supposed never to 
pass any of his time in it while awake. In a mod- 
ern house, one's bedroom is his private sitting- 
room in the daytime ; and while it is subject to no 
use in common, still it is more often and more con- 
tinuously occupied than any other room. For this 
reason the greatest attention should be paid to its 
hygienic requirements and to making it cheerful 
and habitable ; while, since no one but the occu- 
pant has the right to enter, all conventionalities 
that militate against healthy or reason, or one's 
private taste or convenience may at once be dis- 
missed. Here, if anywhere, good sense and a re- 
gard for one's personal comfort should rule. 

Even at the present day the tendency is to give 
too little thought to the planning 
and the furnishing of bedrooms. 
Generally, by tar the greater part of 
the money that the house is to cost 
is expended before the builder gets 
to them, and especially is this the 
case if the house makes any preten- • 

sions to style or to elaborateness of 
ornamentation. Quite often even the 
"best bedrooms" in a costly house 
are bare, and meanly furnished, and 
ill-ventilated ; and the abomination 
of the stationary wash-stand, with its 
complicated apparatus for the intro- 
duction of sewer-gas, is still to be 
found in nine out of ten bedrooms. 
Receptacles for dirty linen, boxes 
and chests, and other things which 
need not be m.entioned, are almost 
as often included in the contents of 
the room. All of these things should 
be elsewhere. There should be a 
dressing-room attached to every bed- 
room ; the attic or the lumber-room 
should be the place for trunks and 
the like, and there should be proper 
closets for linen and clothing. The -v 

bed, a table, chairs, are the only 
necessary furniture of the bedroom. 
According to some good physicians 
it should on no account hold any- 
thing more ; they would forbid hang- 
ings of all sorts, wall-paper, mould- 
ings to the woodwork, and carpets 

on the floor. Though it would be ridiculous to follow out such advice to the 
letter, it may be well to bear in mind that it is offered in all seriousness, by some 
of the most sensible men in the profession, and that, from their point of view, 
there is no argument to be urged against it. The trouble with them is that their 
point of view is too narrow. A person's mind must be considered as well as his 
body in fitting up a room in which he is lo remain at least eight or ten hours of 
each twenty-four. And even bodily health would, most likely, suffer in such a 
room as these medical authorities prescribe. Absolutely bare floors are not con- 
ducive to health in this country in winter. Whitewashed walls are injurious to 
the eyes. And a total absence of pleasant decoration is not calculated to improve 
the temper. We must, then, take a middle course, and while avoiding as much 
as possible everything that would collect dust or miasmatic particles, make the 
room cheerful to look at and comfortable to stay in. For this last purpose some- 
thing more will be needed than the hygienists will allow. 

We may go so far with the doctors as to have walls, floor and ceiling such that 
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they can be easily cleaned. Panelled walls, if the panelling is very neatly exe- 
cuted, of seasoned hard wood, or of pine painted pr varnished, are admirable. 
So is a panelled or boarded ceiling. The floor, if not of hard wood, should be 
stained or painted and varnished, even if it is to be covered entirely by a rug or 
by matting. Paper or wadding should never 'be used under the carpeting of 
whatever kind, and nothing should be tacked down \o the floor, for the covering 
will have to be removed and the floor washed at least once a fortnight. Mats are 
preferable to rugs on account of cleanliness; furs and skins to either, because 
warmer in winter. If the walls are not wainscoted they can be given several 
coats of oil paint either directly on the plaster or over a lining- paper, it the 
plaster should crack so badly as to need it. Walls so treated can be decorated 
to any extent and very beautifully by stencil work, which if simple need cost no 
more than some of the elaborate wall papers which, though entirely unsuited, are 
often used for bedrooms. It should be remembered that distemper will not 
*' wash ;" still a plaster ceiling may be given a coat of distemper color, if desired, 
because, if plain, it is easy to renew it. The room should be well ventilated by 
windows, doors and fireplace. Turnace heat should be tabooed. The openings 
should be so arranged that the bed will not be in a draught nor have its head 
turned toward the light. The bed should not occupy more than one fifth of the 
floor space. The room, when possible, should be at least nine feet high and about 
twelve by fifteen in its other dimensions. If means could be found to lessen noise 
in city bedrooms and to stop the vibrations which shake everything into dust, it 
would be one of the greatest boons imaginable. Some one put forth the sugges- 
tion in a scientific journal several years ago, that broken oyster and clam shells 
used as a filling between the floor and ceding and between the furring of the 
walls, would serve the purpose ; while they would also render the walls less per- 
vious to heat, to moisture, and to rats, and would probably check considerably 
the progress of a fire. Some of our innovating builders should give the idea a 
trial. The cost would be next to nothing in any of our seaboard cities. 

The bedstead should be as simple as possible, especially if of wood. Old 
carved and inlaid bedsteads, furnished with brocade or tapestry canopies and 

hangings, are often very handsome 
objects in museums, but they and 
their like should have no place in a 
modern home. They are unwhole- 
some to sleep in, and to keep them 
clean would busy an army of ser- 
vants. If of wood, there should be 
no carvings, nor projecting mould- 
ings, ncx- lofty architectural attach- 
ments. As a rule, such things are 
the work of the more ignorant sort 
of German mechanics, driven like 
; slaves in some big furniture factory, 

from which the fashionable uphol- 
sterer buys what he sells again to his 
customers as being his own work. 
But even if good carving be put 
upon a bedstead, it is put in the 
wrong place. 

If you must go to the shops for 
your furniture it is the part of sound 
sense to buy what is obviously and 
openly a manufactured product. For 
this reason, as well as on account of 
their cleanliness, the iron and brass 
bedsteads now so well established 
in public favor are to be recom- 
mended. They are sometimes quite 
ornamental, but never so as to ape 
the appearance of a special work of 
art. Still, the less ornament the 
better. The rods which compose 
their frame-work almost always 
make some handsome geometrical 
figure in themselves, and with the few cast or chased bosses at the joints they 
are enough to give an appearance of neatness and elegance which it would be 
well if wholesale manufacturers of other articles would set themselves to attain. 

The bed should be placed so as nowhere to touch the wall. If this arrange- 
ment exposes one to currents of air, a small screen placed around the head of the 
bed will guarantee the sleeper against them. But supposing that it is decided 
to have the bed as artistic as it can now be gotten up, and that you know where 
to go to have it done, what should the form be of such a bedstead } There are 
some which do not involve dust-gathering or unwholesome stuffiness. The essen- 
tial part of the bedstead is indeed always nearly the same. But if there is to 
be a canopy, it may be in a variety of forms. Havard enumerates a great many ; 
beds with columns, with pilasters, domed, steeple-roofed, a couronne, antique, 
Roman, Greek, Etruscan, and so forth. Of all these he recommends but the 
columned bedstead, and another with a pretty name at least, the " tit d'anges." 
The first of these may be considered as completely out of favor in Eng-lish' 
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speaking countries. The other is placed in the middle 
of the room, the head turned toward the wall, from 
which there projects above it a small canopy with nar- 
row curtains, which, when extended fully, serve only 
to screen off the light and air from the head, but not 
from the rest of the bed. The canopy need have no 
permanent connection with the bedstead, and an arm 
or bracket of metal can be substituted for it to hold 
up the drapery, which can be removed as often as de- 
sired. For a person who is determined to be decora- 
tive in this matter, there is no other form so suitable ; 
for, while decoration may be carried to any extent on 
the hangings, which may be of silk and embroidered 
or worked in a hundred ways, health is sufficiently 
taken care of ; and 
one may employ 
the wood-carver 
or not according 
as opportunity of- 
fers to employ a 
good one. If the 
room is to be very 
pretty throughout, 
perhaps one 
should not try to 
be more simple 
than this, for there • 
may be an affecta- 
tion of severity, 
as well as of lux- 
ury. Still, a mod- 
ern belle, who dis- 
poses herself prop- 
erly to rest on a 
hard matttess, of- 
fers a prettier pict- 
ure than His 
Majesty Frederick 
the Great, snoring 
with his boots on, 
half in and half 
out of his bed of 
rose- colored silk 
and silver. 

The room, gen- 
erally, will be sim- 
ple or otherwise 
following the de- 
cision arrived at 
with regard to Ihe 
bed. If the former, 
choose for your 
walls a paper or, 
much better, an 
arrangement of 
stencils, which 
does not involve 
too much distinct 
repetition of set 
forms, and which 
Avill serve as a 
background for a 
few engravings, 
etchings or water- 
colors. The same 
taste should obtain 
in the window-cur- 
tains. Unless they 
open on to a fine 
view, they should 
not be striped or 
barred or lozenged 
or checkered. In 
pase the outlook 

is pretty, a certain obvious regularity in the draperies 
on either side will be of advantage. But a striped or 
spotted paper is never of advantage to the pictures 
upon it. They are not, like nature, strong enough to 
benefit by the opposition of very regular forms and 
sharply contrasted colors. Even the frame of a pict- 
ure should seldom be exactly and boldly rectangular, 
as it is the custom now to have it. The ideal frame 
for prints and the like has not yet been invented ; but 
a pretty deep moulding is generally preferable to a 
flat one, and a bevelled mat covered with white or gilt 
paper to a shallow one cut out of a single thickness of 
cardboard. Your mantelshelf, your desk or writing- 
table, your bureau will hold, along with more neces- 
sary articles, a few small bronzes, or ivories, or bits 



of porcelain, and these should be held sufficient in the 
way of ornament. Your bureau and table may be of 
mahogany or other fine wood if it suits the general 
color scheme of your room. If not, they may be of a 
cheaper wood simply painted. But, for articles so 
much in use as these will be, it is better that they 
should be of some natural wood. There are many 
suitable woods of a great variety of tints, from light 
to dark, and, with a little trouble, it should be possible 
to avoid painting and yet bring your furniture into the 
scheme of color desired. 

The bedroom being one's "own room," one will 
naturally keep in it his letters and such purely private 
souvenirs as he may own. For these there may be 
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certain compartments in the desk, or special drawers 
in the writing-table ; but it is handier and safer to 
have a little cabinet or armoire to hold them. A 
"table de nuit," light and easily moved, to hold, near 
the bed, a candle, a book, or the draught for a sick 
person, completes, with chairs and perhaps a sofa, 
the furniture that should be allotted to the bedroom 
proper. Roger Riordan. 

The bedroom is comparatively a modern institu- 
tion. In Europe there were times when, strictly 
speaking, there were no bedrooms, as such, at all. 
That is, the beds were not put in rooms by them- 
selves, but were a part of the furniture of the room 
into which company in general was admitted, and it 



is rather amusing to observe that in our time, here at 
home, the smallness of our rooms, and the high rents 
we have to pay, are bringing us back to the custom of 
putting beds into our parlors. Only, of course, 
delighting, as we do, in mystifications, we cannot do 
the thing honestly and squarely, as they did in old 
times ; we try to conceal the fact, and one never 
knows whether the innocent piece of furniture against 
the wall may not be a bed in disguise — 

" Contrived, a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." 

How much more respectable seems the custom of 
the last century in bourgeois houses in Germany and 
France, of frankly allowing the bed to be seen ! 

Whoever will look 
into the series of 
drawings made 
by Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki, and lately 
republished in fac- 
simile, illustrating 
a journey he made 
from Berlin to his 
birthplace, Dant- 
zic, will be struck 
by the number of 
instances in which 
this, that, or the 
other assemblage 
of distinguished 
people — locally 
distinguished at 
any rate — is rep- 
resented by the 
artist as gathered 
in a room in/ which 
the only furniture 
seems to be two 
large beds — for, 
as a rule, these 
beds hunt in cou- 
ples^ — a table per- 
haps, and the 
chairs on which 
the company are 
sitting. And when 
we read, in earlier 
times, of " beds of 
justice," and of 
the beaux and gal- 
lants who '* assist- 
ed " at the toilets 
of the beauties of 
their time, we sec, 
plainly enough, 
that the proprie- 
ties or pruderies 
of our time were 
a long while in 
getting themselves 
established. 

But, apart from 
all fashionable fol- 
lies, or honest 
bourgeois cus- 
toms, what we are 
most concerned 
with in this mat- 
ter is the improve- 
ment that has been 
effected, in the 
healthiness of our 
bedrooms, by the 
persistent efforts 
of physicians and men of science. In many parts 
of Germany and France, to-day, the beds are still 
bunks enclosed in a sort of cupboard with doors, 
which occasionally make so much concession to hygi- 
ene as to have some of their panels pierced or else 
filled in with turned balustrades or spindles. 

But the ordinary bedroom, in America at least, is 
a large room, if it can be had, and a sunny room, if 
it be possible. Of course, in our New York houses, 
a large room anywhere, up-stairs or down, is an ex- 
ception, but every house may have a room into which 
the sun shines once a day, and the houses in the cross- 
street may have the sun all day at one end or the 
other. 

There are three important things to secure, if possi- 
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ble, in every bedroom : i. Light ; 2. A real fireplace; 3. 
A closet. And these are all easily possible, evei) in 
the insufficient planning of our city houses. As for 
the bed itself, I wish we might see the end of the 
over-ornamented specimens, with lofty backpieces, 
covered. with obtrusive mouldings, all stuck on, with 
riake-believe panels, and with spikes, knobs, scroll- 
sawed work and other accessories, not merely useless 
but hurtful, because they collect and hold dust, and 
harbor uninvited guests. The bed ought to be as 
plain as possible even when handsomest and most 
costly. There ought not to be an inch of applied 
ornament to be found upon it ; whatever ornament 
there may be, in the way of carving, ought to be cut 
in the solid, and it should present as few opportunities 
as possible for anything that has no business there, to 
hide itself. The ends ought to be rounded, the sides 
should be low, and the headboard only so high as to 
give ample support to the pillows, and to show a few 
inches above them. 

Whatever may be preferred for covering the floors 
of the other rooms in the house, it must 
be recommended that the floors of the 
bedrooms should not be carpeted. The 
floors ought to be of hard wood, and good 
rugs laid down at the side of the bed and 
in front of the wash-stand, dressing- 
table and bureau— wKerever, in short, 
the warmth and softness of a carpet are 
desirable. Of course, if, as is best, the 
bed is so placed as to be accessible on 
both sides and at the foot, there will not 
be space for a large rug in our ordinary 
rooms — for, of course, the bed ought 
not to stand upon a rug. And besides, 
even if there were room, several small 
rugs would be preferable to one large 
one, for convenience of dusting and 
shaking. 

Whatever, too, may be the fashion in 
the drawing-room of to-day, it cannot 
be doubted that a wainscot is best in the 
bedroom. A servant may be tamed down 
to some perfunctory gentleness and con- 
sideration when she is set to " rid up" a 
parlor or a dining-room, but all the un- 
tamed wildness of her nature comes out 
when she is let loose in the bedroom, and, 
unless the lower part of the wall is pro- 
tected in some way, the painted plaster 
or the wall-paper will show signs before 
many days of the banging it has been 
subjected to by the bedstead and the 
chairs. Matting makes a pretty and 
serviceable covering for the space be- 
tween the indispensable chair-rail and 
the baseboard, but many object to it on 
sentimental grounds. An excellent ma- 
terial is burlaps, which comes in a great 
variety of. colors, is close in texture, 
and so thick that it will not "pull," 
and when well put up lies very close 
and smooth upon the wall. It is, how- 
ever, rather a serviceable than an ele- 
gant material. 

As for the covering of the wall proper 
in the bedroom, we are unwilling to re- 
commend paper, and there is nothing to take its place 
but oil-paint or distemper — and distemper we much 
prefer, if only the painter can secure the right color — 
a thing much more difficult with this material than 
with oil. As for the tone of the walls, that ought to 
be subdued, because it is easier to get to sleep in a 
room whose walls do not reflect the light — and, what 
with the light in the street and the light in other peo- 
ple's houses, it is difficult to make a bedroom reason- 
ably dark in our cities without the aid of curtains 
and shutters. And yet we must beware of getting the 
room too dark, for we have many days in our winter 
when we need all the light we can muster to dress by. 

Last comes the fireplace, and here I must say that 
nothing is more cheerful than a fire to dress by, in our 
cheerless winters. And in these days of soft coal, 
such a fire is within everybody's reach, even if wood 
is not to be thought of. 

No doubt, these suggestions for the bedroom may 
savor to some of asceticism, and I may be told that 
my room is ** bare." I fear it sounds so, but surely it 
need not look so. I do indeed think that window 



curtains, bed curtains, tapestries, wall-papers, or wall 
stuffs, ought to be avoided. But, with handsomely 
designed furniture, the bedstead, wash-stand, bureau, 
dressing-table, psyche-glass, wardrobe and a mixture 
of chairs, arm-chairs, and those of a lighter sort, 
with a comfortable sofa drawn up at the side of the 
fire, with handsome rugs, a laughing blaze, and in the 
morning a stream of sunshine on a wintry da}' — ^all 
these elements ought to make up an agreeable bed- 
room. Clarence Cook. 
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The decoration of book-covers has varied in style 
according to the various influences that have domi- 
nated public taste. Before the end of the fifteenth 
century the printing-presses had turned out some 
thirteen thousand editions, including all the master- 
pieces of Latin literature, several of those of Greek 
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literature, and various editions of the works of Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio and Dante. There was, therefore, 
plenty of work for the binders. But where and who 
were the binders ? Evidently the monks were the only 
men who had any knowledge or experience in the mat- 
ter. And so we find that the monks were the first 
binders and the books first bound were those first 
printed — namely, religious books. These monastic 
bindings, as they are styled, differ little from the 
bindings of the huge missals and manuscripts. The 
sheets are sewn on bands varying in number from 
three to eight, and made of thongs of pig-skin, the 
ends of which are attached to the thick bevelled 
wooden side-boards. These boards are covered with 
pig-skin, vellum, parchment, and finally with calf-skin. 
Sometimes the volumes have metal clasps, but gen- 
erally only thongs of leather, or more often ribbons. 
On the bands a blind thread pattern is traced, and be- 
tween the bands, at the end of the fifteenth century, a 
Gothic rose or finial is often found stamped without 
gilding. This Gothic rose is also found on the side 
covers, sometimes to imitate the nail-heads of the old 



Middle Age bindings, and sometimes distributed all 
over the cover " en semis." When once the stamp- 
ing-die of the saddlers and leather-workers was ap- 
plied to binding rapid progress was made in decora- 
tion. Dies, blocks and finely engraved rollers were 
made with designs borrowed from the Gothic style, 
from the stone-work of cathedrals, from wood-carving, 
from the ornamentation of manuscripts, and even from 
the early wood-cuts that adorned the text of the vol- 
ume itself. These dies were at first made of iron and 
not of brass, as they now are : hence the French terms 
of " fers" and ** petits fers." The Germans, who 
brought this monastic or incunabular binding to per- 
fection just when it was beginning to be abandoned in 
France, borrowed their designs from no meaner 
artists than Albert Diirer, Sebald Behan and Hans 
Holbein. The fine French monastic bindings were 
executed in the reign of Louis XII. and in the begin- 
ning of tha't of Francis I. ; they belong in design to 
the floriated and flamboyant style illustrated so splen- 
didly in the architecture of the Church of St. Maclon 
at Rouen, and in the chateau of Am- 
boise. These bindings are, as it were, 
a reduction to the proportions of jew- 
elry of the delicious work of the stone- 
cutters of the fifteenth century. The 
monastic bindings are entirely without 
gold, the art of gilding on leather hav- 
ing not yet been introduced into France 
or Germany. 

Italy, and particularly Venice, was 
the cradle of the modern artistic bind- 
ing. The Italians were the first to aban- 
don wooden side-covers and coarse 
. leathers like pig-skin. They executed 
their best bindings in calf and morocco, 
and abandoned once for all those clasps, 
corners, and other metallic strengthen- 
ings which, became inappropriate and 
inartistic the moment the size and 
weight of the modern printed books 
rendered them useless. But, though the 
new style of bookbinding came from 
Italy, it is perhaps hardly exact to at- 
tribute it wholly to the Italians. Ven- 
ice being in close commercial relations 
with the peoples of the Levant, had at- 
tracted quantities of Greek and Arab 
worknien, and the binders employed by 
the Aldi, who had added a binding de- 
partment to their printing establishment 
in the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century, were without doubt Greeks 
and Arabs who, like so many other 
artists and. workmen, had come to Italy 
after the fall of Constantinople. In 
support of this statement may be men- 
tioned a "notice to the binder" written 
in Greek, inserted in the second volume 
of the Aldine Aristotle and the first 
volume of the Aldine Attic orators. 
Greek characters too are constantly 
found on the Italian bindings of the six- 
teenth century, and M. Didot suggests 
that the use of sawcuts to receive the 
bands of a binding, a process called in 
, French " brocher a la grecque," was a 
Byzantine process introduced by the Greek workmen 
employed by the Aldi. However, these Greeks and 
Arabs brought with them their own styles of decora- 
tion, and many objects of art of that period, especially 
glassware, an industry in which the Venetians ex- 
celled, are covered with motives whose geometrical 
construction betrays their Arabian origin. These 
decorative motives are in fact simply the reduction of 
the designs of the ceramic facings of celebrated 
mosques. These ornaments were adopted almost 
without change by the Aldi, and may be found in all 
the volumes issued from their presses, either as typo- 
graphic accessories or as an exterior decoration. 
There are numberless instances where you can trace 
a design back from a French bookbinder, for example, 
to an Italian leather gilder and back through a pattern 
book to a piece of Venetian embroidery, and finally to 
a ceramic motive on some mosque at Constantinople 
or Cordova. The purest motives of decoration found 
on the French and Italian bindings of the time of 
Francis I. are unmistakably Arab. 

Theodore Child. 



